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conduct was good. The Jail Authorities reported that
hardly any of them reverted to crime, or came back to
prison, after returning to their homes.
Unfortunately, our success led the next Lieutenant-
Governor to decide that Government would itself under-
take similar work on a still larger scale. We earnestly
begged that our supply of youths should not be discontinued,
but that we should be allowed to compete with Govern-
ment in the worthy effort to reform these young men. A
deaf ear was turned to our entreaties, on the ground that
we were a religious organization.
A c^pip was established by Government in the neighbour-
hood of some large mills, in which the youths were given
employment. After a sufficient period had elapsed, I
went with my wife to visit the Camp in order to see how the
experiment was progressing. To our surprise we found
the youths not only manacled, but fettered, with a guard
of more than seventy police. When with us there had been
no necessity for restrictions, and yet there had been no
attempt or desire to escape.
I asked the Darogha (Superintendent) of the Camp
why such severe restrictions had been introduced,
remarking that it was far worse than prison, where inside
the walls they were perfectly free. He replied, "We
tried your plan, but had to give it up, as they all ran away,
and it is only in this manner that we can prevent them
from doing so now."
The underlying cause of dissatisfaction probably lay
in the excessive strain of factory labour. We had already
had considerable experience in dealing with factory officials
in connection with the employment of our settlers. While
the European Directors and Proprietors were usually
affable and reasonable, many of their foremen were perfect
slave-drivers, and the tendency in all was to exact
exceedingly long hours and heavy tasks from their
employees.
It had been necessary for us, in another Province, as1
guardians of the Crims, to call upon Government more
than once to come to our aid.   The Mill-owners had argued
that they could make no difference between Crim and
ordinary labour, and that the same tasks which were